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KTNC;    ARTITUi:,  AND    ilLS 
KNrCMITS: 

A  BRIEF  INTRODUCTION  TO  TifK  STUDY 
OF  ARTIIURIAX  LITERATURE 

IviNG  AiiTiiUR  and  liis  kniglit.s  !  Was  tliore  over 
a  tiino  when  to  English  cars  these  words  were  not 
an  "open  sesame  "  to  the  gates  of  a  Fairy-land,  the 
more  charming  in  that  we  Lclieved  it  to  bo 
partly,  at  least,  real  ?  liven  in  tlie  stern  Puritan 
days  wlien  romance  was  a  thing  to  be  ahhon-ed  of 
the  "  saints  "  Milton  could  have  dreams  of  devoting 
an  epic  to  the  glory  of  the  liritish  hero.  (We 
wonder  what  the  poet  of  the  Paradise  Lost  would 
have  made  of  that  fascinating  and  tangled  web  of 
Celtic-French  fact  and  fancy !)  And  yet  how 
little,  how  very  little,  we  know  about  them.  Let 
any  of  us  take  any  twelve  of  our  friends,  of  those 
wliom  we  know  to  be  above  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence and  culture,  and  ask  tliem  one  by  one,  what 
they  can  tell  us  of  King  Arthur,  and  how  we  can 
gain  information  as  to  his  life  and  doings,  and 
what  shall  we  be  told  ?  Certainly  we  should  be 
referred  to  Malory  and  Tennyson — and  there  for 
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ton  out  of  tho  twelve  tlio  iiiatlcr  wonlil  cinl. 
rorliMps,  only  perliajis,  llio  otlior  two  might  bo  ablo 
to  toll  lis  that  there  was  a  history  by  a  certain 
GeolVroy  of  ^Monnioiitli,  ont  of  which  a  certain 
Walter  ^lap  drew  materials  to  invent  tho  legend 
of  Arthur  and  tho  Grail,  and  it  might  be,  that  if 
exceptionally  well  informed,  our  last  friend  might 
contradict  this  statement  and  say,  "  No,  it  was  not 
!Map  who  invented  the  Grail  story  at  all,  but  a 
French  poet,  called  Chretien." 

And,  indeed,  if  we  get  as  much  information  as 
that,  we  shall  be  fortunate  1  It  is  no  exaggei-ation 
to  saj-  the  few  names  just  mentioned  represent  all 
that  is  known,  and  that  at  second  or  third  hand,  by 
even  highly  educated  people,  of  this  great  body  of 
literature.  A  few  years  ago  a  Jlislor;/  of  English 
Poclnj  was  published,  and  received  with  acclama- 
tion, in  which  the  writer  practically  attributed  the 
whole  body  of  Arthurian  Romance,  so  far  as  he 
considered  it  worthy  of  notice,  to  Walter  Map. 
Only  the  other  day,  in  one  of  our  leading  journals, 
there  appeared  a  long  article  from  the  pen  of  a 
popular  writer,  who  poses  as  a  person  of  excep- 
tional culture  and  Hterary  discernment,  wherein 
Wagner's  Parsifal  was  severely  criticised  as  a 
"  wide  departure  from  Malory  !  "  So  much  do 
even  our  would-be  teachers  know  of  the  matter. 

There  are  certainly  reasons  which  might  be  urged 
in  excuse  for  this  widespread  ignorance  of  a  legend 
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wliicli  wo  liavo  every  I'ij^'lit  to  (•hiiiii  as  iiationul ;  tlic 
;,'i'entcr  [lorlion  of  Aitliuii;ui  lit.ciatiiio  is  in  a 
foreif,'!!  tonj,'U(!,  and  it  is  only  in  coiiipamtivoly 
recent  years  that  a  systematic  attempt  has  been 
made  to  arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  the  date,  author- 
sliip,  and  mutual  relation  of  the  romariccs  com- 
posing tho  cycle.  For  long  even  professed  scholars 
were  content  with  tho  most  meagre,  confused,  ;ind 
superficial  knowledge  on  a  subject  wliich  touches 
us  so  nearly. 

But  have  we  any  right  to  look  on  Xing  Arthur 
as  a  national  hero  ?  It  has  been  objected  tliat 
since  Arthur  was  a  JirUish  chieftain  we  are  entirely 
wrong  in  treating  liim  as  an  Ewjlish  hero.  Tliis 
is  surely  a  pedantic  accuracy  which  over-shoots  its 
own  mark ;  wo  might  as  reasonably  contend  that 
the  French  have  no  right  to  glory  in  the  .Vatiere 
de  France,  .since  Charlemagne  was  certainly  no 
Frenchman  !  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  absolute 
racial  identity  between  hero  and  hero-worshippers 
is  a  factor  of  minor  importance  in  the  case  of 
peoples,  who,  like  the  English  and  the  French,  are 
compounded  of  various  racial  elements.  What  is 
essential  to  a  national  hero  is  that  he  shall  have 
successfully  maintained  the  honour  of  the  land. 
Arthur  represented  the  honour  of  Britain,  Charle- 
magne that  of  "  la  douce  France,"  the  feeling 
which  glorified  both  was  patriotism  in  the  most 
exact  and  accurate  sense  of  the  word. 
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Tho  evolution  of  Artliur  :\s  ii  ii;aioii:il  licio, 
indeed,  is  a  very  ciu-ious  iind  striking  example  of 
Ihe  nncoiiqnerable  vitality  and  power  of  impressing 
itself  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  genius.  We 
reject,  and  very  reasonably,  the  tradition  which 
represents  the  ]?ritish  King  as  carrying  his  arras 
triumphantly  through  France  and  Italy,  and  vnn- 
ouishing  even  the  power  of  Komo ;  but  what  the 
higforicdl  Arthur  did  not  do,  the  kijewlnr;/  Arthur 
assuredly  achieved.  Not  only  did  the  English 
people  (representative  of  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Noi-man  invaders  of  British  soil)  take  him  to  their 
heart,  and  as  they  became  welded  into  one  folk 
accept  him  as  the  traditionary  embodiment  of  the 
spirit- of  their  Land,  but  he  took  captive  the  imagin- 
.ation  alike  of  France  and  of  Italy.  lie  is  immor- 
t.alised  in  French  verse  and  in  Italian  architecture; 
iSicily  claims  to  be  his  resting-place ;  and  there  is 
no  European  litei-ature  of  any  importance  which 
docs  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  great  mass  of 
Arthurian  romance. 

Yet  a  comparatively  small  proportion  only  of 
this  literature  is  in  the  English  tongue.  When 
the  Arthurian  legend  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity  the  dominant  language  was  French,  and 
it  was  in  the  form  of  French  romance  that  the 
literary  legend  became  popularised  in  this  land. 

Nevertheless  it  is,  I  believe,  a  mistaken  view 
which  ascribes  this  popularity   entirely   to   court 
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inlliicnrc,  iiinl  iJir'  fli:ii'iri  <ii  ( ;lir(':tif;ri'H  VM'.so  :  tliO 
lr;;ciii|  li:ul  not  liciTi  ciilii rly  for;,'ott,(:ri  in  it.s  Own 
l.iuil,  and  re  intiDiliiccd  froiri  without;  nor  i.i  tlicrc 
iiiiy  reason  to  .snpjwso,  as  some  scliolars  Iiave  done, 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  confined  exoliisively 
to  the  .survivors  of  the  original  inhaljitatits  of  the 
Island.  Too  much  has,  I  thinic,  tiecn  iii.idc  of  the 
racial  animosity  existing  hctween  IJriton  and 
8axon.  We  know  for  instance,  tliat  f(;r  a  period 
extending  over  two  centuries  at  ]l■a^t  the  two 
nationalities  lived  side  by  .side  in  the  city  of  Exeter. 
Even  to-d,ay  archa.'ologists  will  point  out  where  the 
line  of  dem.areation  between  the  two  towns  (for 
.such  they  practically  were)  ran,  nor  were  the 
Britons  treated  as  a  subjugated  folk.  William  of 
M.almesbury  distinctly  .'■ays  that  they  enjoyed 
equal  rights  with  the  English.  Tins  state  of 
matters  lasted  well  into  the  tenth  century ;  are  we 
to  believe  that  during  all  the.se  years  the  memory 
of  bye-gone  strife  was  kept  alive  to  such  an  extent 
that  Saxon  and  Biiton  never  came  into  friendly 
contact  with  each  other,  held  no  inter-communion, 
never  inter-married,  never  made  common  cause 
against  their  common  foe  the  Danes  ?  They  ask  a 
great  deal  who  ask  us  to  believe  this  !  Evidence 
points  the  other  way ;  in  Cornwall,  the  refuge  of 
the  surviving  Briti.sh  population  we  find  to-, Lay 
families  bearing  a  name  of  such  purely  ,'i'axou  origin 
as  Eddy  (/Eddi)  and  yet  claiming  to  be  of  pure 
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I'drnish  dosoinit ;  in  Enst,  Aiiijlia,  a  Saxon  stron^'- 
holil,  wo  find  in  the  seventh  century  tho  Jiril.ish 
name  of  Cailw  allon.*  Surely  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  by  tho  transmission  of  oral  legend 
tho  name  and  fame  of  tho  British  chief  had  become 
thoroughly  familiar  to  the  Saxon  population  long 
before  the  "  literary  "  stage  of  evolution  bad  been 
reached. 

Every  folk  must  have  its  national  hero,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Saxon  or  'I'outonic  heroic 
legends  never  took  real  root  in  this  land.  That 
they  were  introduced  we  know.  Have  wo  not  the 
poem  of  Jkotrulff  But  Beowulf  and  his  figlit 
with  Grcndel  and  the  dragon,  were  less  popular 
than  the  record  of  how  Arthur  slew  the  giant  of 
Mont  S.  ^Michel,  and  conquered  tho  Demon  Cat. 
The  great  Siajfricd  legend  certainly  came  to 
those  shores,  and  we  find  traces  of  its  influence  in 
Collie  romance  ;  t  but  tho  only  Teutonic  hero  who 
seems  to  have  gained  iiriu  footing  on  English 
ground  was  Wichiiid,  who  as  Wdijland  iSinith  still 
survives  in  popular  tradition. 

■*  On  mis  point  see  an  interesting  article  by  jr.  Fcid. 
Lot  in  "Komania,"  Xo.  109,  January  1S99.  For  informa- 
tion regarding:  tlic  Britisli  and  Saxon  names,  &c.,  I  am 
indel)tccl  to  tlic  ]!ev.  Canon  Kdnionds,  Librarian  of  Exeter 
Cathcdrai. 

■I-  Cj.  Mr,  Alfred  Xiilt's  tilndy  on  the  Mablnoiji  of  Bran- 
wen,  "  FoiicLore  Record,"  Vol.  V. 
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"Wliatovcr  the  rc'iKons  iii.ay  linvi;  lieori,  tlie  fact 
i(!inains  tliat  .as  tlio  various  rialionalitios  in  tfiis 
islan<l  slowly  wt^ldcil  themselves  into  one  jieoplo, 
and  Jiriton,  Siixon,  Dane  arHV  Norman  hccamo 
Kvrjlish,  the  hero  adopted  as  tlieir  national  hero 
was  the  chief  of  the  conijuered,  not  of  the  coiKiuer- 
iiig  riieos.  'I'liiiH  when  (Jeoll'rey  of  iMomnoutli, 
drawinfj  upon  a  work  probalily  compiled  hy  a 
continental  Jjreton,  gave  to  the  world  his  "  HlHlwia, 
ISritonwih "  in  wliich  the  psendo-historical  deeds 
of  Arthur  were  solemnly  related,  the  book  was 
received  with  avidity,  and  Norman  alid  Angevin 
Kings,  without  a  drop  of  BritLsh  blood  in  their 
veins,  gloried  in  the  renown  of  their  predecessor. 
His  history  was  bound  up  with  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  land, 
recognising  this,  hailed  him  as  their  own. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  in  its  literary  form  the 
Arthurian  legend  came  to  us  mainly  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  With  the  scanty  materials  at  our  disposal 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  date,  and  what 
the  extent,  of  the  original  Welsh  Arthurian  litera- 
ture. At  one  time  it  probably  formed  a  considerable 
body  of  romance,  but  by  the  twelfth  century,  fiom 
which  period  the  real  popularity  of  the  Arthurian 
legend  may  be.dated,  Welsh  was,  as  its  very  name 
indicates,  an  unknown  tongue  alike  to  the  English- 
speaking  majority  of  the  nation  and  to  the  Norman 
conquerors,  and  as  such  had  no  power  of  competing 
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with  KroiK'li,  ilio  iMiiL^n.-i^'o  of  tlic  court  ;in(l  tlui 
iioliilitx-.  'I'lie  sinviv.il  of  the  IcijoikI  as  a  liviii.i,' 
foivc.  lio(li  luM'oaiiil  on  (he  rontinent,  was  doiibllcss 
(lui-  lo  CcKic  inllucnco  ;  its  iiiiinciiso  [lopularily  as 
a  IJoinaiUic  literary  pyclo  was  duo  to  French  genius. 
Tlius  tlio  main  body  oF  Arthurian  Hteratiu-o  is 
French,  some  of  tho  finest  poems  arc  Gorman, 
little,  very  little  is  Knglish.  Previous  to  ISlalory 
English  Arthurian  literature  consisted  of  scattered 
ballads  and  metrical  romances,  and  these,  save  for 
scholars,  are  practically  unreadable.  If  any  student 
desires  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  tho  slow  growth  of 
the  English  language,  .and  the  time  it  took  for  tho 
various  elements  composing  it  to  bo  weliled  into  a 
national  tongue,  I  can  suggest  nothing  more 
illuminating  than  for  him  to  take  three  Arthurian 
romances,  say  a  poem  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  with 
its  contemporarj'  German  translation,  and  our 
^i)-  Ci'itirai/nc  and  Ihc  O'reiic  Kiii/<jhtc  (tho  best 
of  our  English  Arthurian  romances)  and  compare 
them.  If  he  has  any  re.al  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  he  will  not  find  tho  two  first  over- 
diilicult;  there  are,  of  course,  obsolete  words  and 
obsolete  forms  of  spelling,  but  read  them  aloud, 
and  they  are  quite  intelligible.  At  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  France  and  Germany  had,  each  of 
them,  a  language  and  a  literature.  r)ut  the 
Engliish  poem,  two  centuries  later  in  date  and 
nearer  our  day  than  the  others,  is  practically  in  "  an 
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iiiiknown  tonf,'uo,"  so  little  I'olation  docs  it  hear  to 
tho  nioclcrn  form  of  our  l.'ingii.ifjo.  To  read  it  at 
all  is  ii  task  which  doinands  great  patience — and 
an  excellent  glossary  ! 

Previous  to  the  compilation  of  iSir  Tliomas 
Malory,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  translation  and 
abridgment  of  the  later  French  prose  romances, 
we  liavo  no  linglisli  Arthurian  literature  acces- 
sible, or  intelligible,  to  the  general  reader. 

This  naturally  accounts,  in  a  laige  measure,  for 
the  ignorance  of  tin;  Arthuiian  legend  common  in 
England  ;  it  lias  also  unhappily  affected  the  work  of 
those  scholars  who  liave  seriously  set  themselves  to 
study  the  subject.  Tlio  kijcnd  certainly  belongs  to 
us,  but  the  Uicrutiire  belongs  elsewhere,  ^and  tiiis 
fact  was  at  first  not  sullicicntly  recognised.  C'om- 
pai'atively  sjieaking  it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that 
the  value  of  romantic  literature  has  been  i-eali.sed, 
and  its  study  systematically  attempted ;  for  long 
such  subjects  were  deemed  unworthy  the  attention 
of  a  serious  scholai'.  A  lifetime  might  be  spent 
over  the  elucidation  of  some  obscure  Greek  or 
Latin  writer  (who  had,  [)erhaps,  left  only  half  a 
poem  behind  him),  but  to  attempt  to  understand 
the  tales  in  which  our  forefathers  had  delighted, 
on  which  the -childhood  of  the  nation  had  been 
fed,  was  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  learned 
maa.  We  know  better  now ;  we  know  that  if  we 
would  understand  a  folk  we  must  study  its  tales, 
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and  lliat  imiiorlant,  c^  idcuco  of  (lio  intiT-relalidn 
of  jiooplcs,  (,lio  siiroail  (if  cnllnrc  from  (nio  land  1,o 
anotlior,  tlio  inlhuiico  of  one  vavo  i>ii  annllior,  is  fo 
bo  f^atlicred  from  llioii-  inipular  liloraturo.  'I'lus 
study  of  romance  means  also  tlio  study  of  liistoiy, 
and  in  tlio  subject  \vo  aro  now  considering  any 
stn<lent  of  Avtliurian  literature  will  readily  admit 
that  liistovioal  considerations  play  no  unimportant 

At  llrst  interest  in  tlie  iiueslion  naturally  shewed 
itself  in  printing  and  making  aecessiblo  to  tlio 
public  the  principal  texts.  To  sudi  writers  as 
Southey,  who  edited  tlio  ^Um'tc  d' Arthur ;  llitson, 
who  published  several  volumes  of  Jncient  hhnjUsh 
Metrical  Hotnanccs  ;  Duiilop,  who  wiote  a  Ilislory 
of  Fiction,  and  Sir  Frederick  IMadden,  who  pub- 
lished a  selection  of  poems  dealing  with  >Sir  Gaioain, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  none  the  less  deep 
because  the  progress  of  study  has  necessitated  most 
of  their  work  being  done  over  again. 

Early  labourers  in  this  field  contented  themselves 
with  the  reproduction  of  a  ]MS.  Interesting  as  the 
work  was  they  hardly  held  it  of  sufHcient  im- 
portance to  undertake  the  labour  involved  in 
reconstructing  the  original  text  by  means  of  care- 
ful and  critical  comparison  of  all  the  available  MSS. 
Xor  were  the  materials  for  such  a  task  at  their 
disposal  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  at  ours. 
Much,  very  much,  still  remains  to  be  done,  but 
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every  yciir  facilitatfs  tlif  t:i  I;  ;  now  clitiouH  of 
tlio  various  ■romances  :uc  jiutjii.slio'l  ;  critirvil 
eflitions,  already  in  our  Ijand.s,  revised  and 
improved;  lici-c  and  tlicre  a  scaroli-liglit  is  tljrown 
on  some  special  point  of  interest  l)y  irieans  of 
studies  and  monographs  from  the  pi:n  of  scliolars 
of  known  repute.  J>ut  in  all  tliis  labour  it  is 
regretfully  to  he  acknowledged  that  we,  in  this 
land,  still  lag  behind.  Of  late  years  the  study  of 
romance  literature  in  genci'al  and  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle  in  particular  has  made  immense  strides  on 
the  Continent,  but  imy  one  interested  in  the  matter 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  paucity  of  English 
works  of  solid  value  as  compared  with  tlie  ma.-s  of 
French  and  German  critical  literature.  To  a 
monograph  on  the  Grail  legend,  published  l)y  a 
German  scholar  last  year,  was  appended  a  list  of 
books  dealing  with  the  Arthurian  legend  ;  out  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  works  noted,  only 
fifteen  bore  English  names,  and  of  those  lifteen  not 
more  than  seven,  at  the  outside,  would  be  of  any 
solid  value  for  critical  purposes. 

In  a  brief  study  like  this  it  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  fully  to  discuss  this  great  body  of  romance, 
or  to  give  more  than  such  a  sketch  of  its  general 
character  as  may  serve  to  guide  the  reading  of  any 
one  desirous  to  make  acquaintance,  at  first  liaml, 
with  the  woiks  of  which  it  is  composed.  As  wc 
shall  see,  these  works  are  not  only  many  in  number 
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lull  also  vory  ilivor.so  in  cliaracliT.  W'o  class  iimli^r 
(Iio  gcnoral  titloof  the  Arlliiiriiin  ci/clr  a  hw^tt  Imily 
of  literature, ilating  for  the  most  part  from  the  latter 
half  of  tlie  twelft  h  ami  lirst  qviartcr  of  tlic  thirteenth 
centuries,  sonic  of  which  deals  only  indirectly  with 
the  liritish  King.  Indeed  we  arc  .accustomed  to 
include  under  this  heading  certain  romances,  such 
as  the  early  Tristan  poems,  which  liave  .absolutely 
no  conuection  whatever  w-ith  Arthur.  The  fame 
of  the  hero-king  caused  him  to  become  a  con- 
venient centre  round  which  to  group  a  circle  of 
recit.als  of  miscellaneous  cluarcicter.  Artluir'a 
Court  and  Arthur's  Kound  T.able,  h.ad  |they  ever 
existed  in  the  form  familiar  to  us,  would  certainly 
have  drawn  to  themselves,  .as  to  a  point  of  attrac- 
tion, the  most  valiant  spirits  of  the  land  and  time  ; 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  they  operated  in 
precisely  the  same  w.ay — the  legend  drew  to  itself 
and  absorbed,  more  or  less  completely,  other 
legends,  some  of  older,  many  of  clearly  independent 
origin. 

This  literature  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
sections,  poetry  and  prose.  Which  of  the  two  was 
the  earlier  has  been  a  much  debated  question  ;  the 
view  now  generally  accepted  is  that  the  poetical 
romances  preceded  the  prose.  jNI.  G.aston  Paris 
very  happily  demonstrated  this  in  a  study  on 
Chretien  de  Troyes'  Chcralier  de  la  Charelle,  show- 
ing that  the  poetical  version  had  been  transferi'ed, 
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almost  literally,  to  the  prose  J^iivAol.  It  floes  not, 
of  com-se,  follow  lliat  a  piosc  rorn.iTice  was  w^ccr 
versified  ;  for  insUmce,  there  exists  a  iijefli;eval 
J)utch  vci-sc  rendering  of  the  fju/isle,  the  only  sueh 
version  known  ;  liere,  scholars  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  prose  cont:iinf;d  in  all  tlio  other 
MiSy.  represents  the  original  form. 

As  a  rule  the  poems,  csiiccially  the  c-'irlier  ones, 
such  as  the  woi-ks  of  (Jhreti™  de  Troycs  and  his 
German  contcmporaricjs,  arc  much  more  simple  and 
straightforward  tlian  the  jirose  versions.  Tiicre  is 
ordy  one  hero,  or  at  most  two  a.s  in  the  I'trcAml 
poems,  and  the  main  interest  of  the  story  is  ko;.u 
clciir,  and  not  confused  by  side  issues.  Later  on 
more  characters  are  introduced :  we  follow  the 
fortunes  now  of  one  knight  now  of  another ; 
their  adventures  (generally  with  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  each  other)  cross  and  recross;  the 
titular  hero  disappears,  often  for  several  con- 
secutive sections  of  the  romance,  till  in  the 
tangle  the  reader  becomes  doubtful  as  to  which 
knight  the  compiler  designed  specially  to  honom-. 
This  tendency  to  difi'useness  is  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  the  prose  romances  in  their  later  and 
extended  form. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  two  sections  is  that 
in  the  earlier,  the  poetical  versions,  the  role  assigned 
to  Arthur  is  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
As  M.  Gaston  Paris  has  pointed  out,  his  court  is 
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siiiiiilj- tlio  point  (if  :iniv:il  :iiiil  ilopniinro  for  ilio. 
knights  in  ijiu-st  of  advciiluros,  little  or  none  ol' 
tlio  action  takes  place  tlici-c.  In  tho  later,  or 
prose,  romances,  on  tlio  contrary,  Arthur  plays  a 
r.uu-h  more  important  part,  much  of  the  action 
passes  at  tho  court,  anil  tho  loves  of  Lancelot 
ami  (luinovoro  hocomo  tho  central  point  of 
intoro.--t. 

It  must  not  be  conchuloil  from  the  above  remarks 
that  the  romances,  even  the  prose  versons,  are  as  a 
rule  wearisome  to  road ;  on  tho  contrary  they  are 
charmingly  written.  The  style  is  simple,  direct, 
and  marked  by  a  certain  graceful  humour  which  is 
very  attractive.  I  incline  myself  to  the  opinion 
that  the  later  Grail  romances,  the  Grand  S.  Graal 
and  the  Queste,  with  their  love  of  f.ar-fetched 
allegory,  pronounced  tendency  to  sermonising,  and 
f.dse  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  soxe?, 
are  decidedly  the  least  interesting.  The  earlier 
poets,  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Raoul  de  Houdenc, 
llartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
and  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  are  each  and  all 
ilelightful,  and  will  well  repay  study. 

Perhaps  one  might  again  sub-divide  the  versions 
dealing  more  especially  with  Arthur  into  two 
classes,  the  historical  (or  pseudo-histoiical)  and  the 
romantic.  That  a  certain  historical  basis  for  his 
legend  e.xists  may  be  freely  admitted  ;  how  far  it 
extends  is  doubtful.     CerUdnUj  he  fought  against 
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.  i]u\  S:ixnns,  pc.rliripH  ]u:  wiis  hct,r;iycil  ,'illkc  Ity  liis 
v.'\{v  Miiil  by  lii  >  iK'plicw  ;  wc  c;!!!  .'-OMicoly  look 
upon  anylliiii;,'  furllirr  in  liis  stoiy  ;is  Icis/'d  upon 
I'nct. 

'riio  iKlvcnturos  asciihod  lo  ilifs  king  aiv  not,  n.s  a 
rule,  ol'  a  purely  chivalric  oliaracf.cr.  J  fc  is  a  valiant 
soldici'  and  successful  general ;  lie  slays  monsters, 
the  J5oar  Tuirch  Trviylh,  tlie  I  )enion  Cat  of  Lo^.anne, 
tlio  Giant  of  Mont  S.  Michel,  but  he  docs  not,  as  a 
rule,  rescue  maidens,  assail  magic  castles,  or  ride 
on  the  Grail  Quest.  For  adventures  of  this  type  we 
must  turn  to  thestoi'ics  of  the  various  knights,  not 
to  those  which  deal  with  the  king. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  group, 
undei'  the  names  of  Arthur  and  his  leading  kniglits, 
the  romances  dealing  more  directly  with  each ; 
by  this  means  we  shall  succeed  in  classifying  the 
main  body  of  Arthurian  romance.  Of  course 
certain  romances  will  not  fall  under  any  of  these 
headings,  as  not  all  the  Arthurian  heroes  immorta- 
lised in  prose  or  verse  can  boast  of  being  the 
centre  of  a  cycle ;  other  romances,  again,  may 
have  to  be  mentioned  more  than  once,  as  being  of 
importance  for  the  study  of  more  than  one  branch 
of  the  legend  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  omit  no 
work  of  solid  literary  or  critical  worth,  and  in  the 
Bibliography  appended  will  be  found  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  form  in  wliich  each  is  procurable. 
To  begin  with  King   Artliiir  himself,  the  his- 
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toi-if.il  l):isis  (if  llio  wliolo  Icffcnd  is  (olic  fmiiul  in 
Noiuiiiis'  Jltifloria  lirilomim,  comiiilcd  towiirds  tlio 
onJ  of  tho  eighth  century.  'I'his  f ui-iiislictl  iiiateri;ils 
foi-  tho  more  fuinous  Jfisloria  of  Goodrey  of  Mou- 
mouth,  written  .ihout  1136.  In  botli  of  these  we 
have  an  account  of  Arthur's  strn;,'glo  witli  tlio 
Saxon  invadei's,  but  (ho  meagre  historical  element 
is  largely  intermingled  with  fables,  e.g.  the  account 
of  the  adventures  of  Brutus,  and  the  founding  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  Britain.  It  is  to  Geofl'rey  th'-O 
we  owe  the  introduction  to  the  general  public  of 
the  picturesque  figure  of  tho  enchanter  Merlin  ;  a 
full  and  adequate  account  of  the  source  and  de-" 
velopment  of  the  Merlin  legend  has  not  yet  been 
published.  The  popularity  of  Geoflrey'-s  "  history  " 
was  immense ;  it  was  translated  into  French  by 
AVace  (who  added  details  not  to  be  found  in  his 
source)  under  the  title  of  JA  Romcms  da  Brut,  and 
VTace,  again,  was  tran.slated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by 
Layamon. 

Following  the  same  lines,  but  having  no  claim 
to  be  considered  other  than  pure  romance,  is  tho 
prose  ^ferlin.  This  gives  an  account  of  Arthur's 
predecessors,  of  his  election  to  the  kingdom,  his 
wars  with  the  Saxons,  and  early  reign,  carrying  on 
the  history  to  the  birth  of  Lancelot.  In  this,  its 
latest  form,  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  an 
introduction  to.  the  prose  Lancelot. 

The  first  part  of  the  romance,  that  dealing  more 
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(■siic,ci:iily  willi  Merlin  liim:  I'if,  in  l.lio  v.oik  <>\' 
Kolicrt  do  liurroii,  In  wlioin  fjtluT  ioiri:iiif:c,.  lA  lli'; 
cycli-  :»■('.  attrihtiI'Ml  ;  \vi'  dn  nol,  know  wlio  con- 
dud. ■(!  it.  'I'wo  I'on.is  of  the-  MrrllH  i'xi,t:  llio 
vidf,';if-(!  or  orditi:iry  Merlin,  of  wljicli  tlioii^  ;irf; 
H0vcr;d  MSS.  ;  ii.ii  i  ;inol,l]i-r-  •■titliiiL',  known  ;i.s  tlio 
Sv.iU  do  Jfcrliii,  wliidi  i;i  found  in  i>iu:  MS.  nlonft, 
and  of  wlii(!li  the  lir.st  four  liookH  of  Miilory'.H 
Morlc  d'Arlhnr  oflVu-  iiii  al)iid;,'i;il  Iraiislalion.  'i'ho 
"Or-din;iiy  "  Aferlin  i.s  iriuoli  Hnporior  to  tlio  Sv/Uf., 
which,  tliou;,di  it  ha.s  somo  fcutur('.s  of  rsiicci;d 
inlcrcst,  c.;/.  it  is  the  only  authority  for  llie  lirio 
story  of  Balaan  and  Dalaain — \n  very  difFuso  and 
contradictory  in  its  .statements,  and  is,  nioi'eovcr, 
>infortunately  incomplete.  IJoth  vcnsions  have  I^ulii 
edited,  and  are  acce.ssible. 

The  latter  part  of  Arthur'.s  reign,  and  his  death, 
are  related  in  the  French  romance  of  Le  iiiorle 
Arthur,  or  La  Mart  auroi  Artns  (this  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Malory's  compilation,  of  which  it 
forms  only  a  small  part).  Le  Mvrte  Arthur  is  now 
generally  found  incorporated  with  the  pro.~e 
iMncdot.  The  f^ancelol  as  a  whole,  though  de;iling 
more  with  Arthur's  knights  than  with  Arthur 
himself,  yet  contains  a  good  deal  directly  relating 
to  the  monai-ch  {e.ff.  his  deception  by  the  false 
Guinevere),  and  is,  a-s  noted  above,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  "  Merlin  "  in  its  latest  and  most 
extended  form. 
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All  ciitiicly  (liUVnciit  vor.sion  of  tho  cvcntu  of 
the  later  part  of  Artliiirs  reign  is  presented  by  llio 
pi-oso  Pcrccvul  li  Callois.  The  author  of  this 
romance,  in  common  with  tho  author  of  tho  Ger- 
man Dill,  Krone,  was  in  possession  of  n  tradition 
which  represented  the  British  lung  in  a  very 
mitlatteriiig  light,  as  a  slothful,  self  -  indulgent 
roi  faineant. 

To  sum  up,  the  tradition  of  which  Arthur  is  the 
real  hero  is  contained  in  the  chronicles  above  men- 
tioned, the  Merlin,  and  the  gi'eat  compilation  known 
as  the  prose  Lancelot,. 

One  of  the  earliest  knights  connected  with  King 
Arthur  is  Sir  Gawain.  lie  was,  probably,  the 
centre  of  an  independent,  and  it  nay  be  earlier, 
cycle  of  adventures.  He  is  certainly  the  hero  of 
a  larger  body  of  episodic  romance  than  belongs  to 
any  other  knight  (he  is  the  hero  of  most  of  our 
middle  English  Arthurian  literature),  and  it  would 
be  diliicult  to  name  any  leading  work  of  the  cycle 
in  which  he  does  not  play  a  part,  generally  an 
important  part.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  the 
hero  of  any  long  biographical  romance  such  as  are 
dedic^xted  to  Lancelot  and  Tristan. 

The  most  important  poems  in  which  Sir  Gawain 
figures  are  the  Conte  del  Graal  or  Perceval  of 
Chretien  de  Tioyes,  and  its  German  counterpart, 
the  Far:.ivul  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  ;  a  good 
half  of  these  poems  is  devoted  to  Gawain,  rather 
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(li;m  to  tlio  titular  Ikto,  IVTroval.  ffo  is  also 
tlic  lici'o  f)l'  hill.  Ki-i'iiir.  liy  iri^inricli  von  (lorn 
'I'urlin—  a.  Ion;,',  laiulilin;,'  \\ui:\n  witii  many  i n torost- 
iij;^  aritl  nrrliaic  fcatujcs.  Here,  fi(i.v/;iiii  JH  the 
a<-liii^VL-r  ol'  till)  (!i-ail  i|uc,l,  in  v.liicli  J'err;oval  lias 
failcMl.  (Jawaiii  a.lso  plays  an  irniioi-t.ant  rolf;  in 
tho  Chiu'idh;,-  ,li:  la  Clmri-'-Mr,  a,n<l  tho  dliArM- 
iinr  av,  Lion,,  both  liy  (JhriU,i(.-ri  do  'J'royos  (ttioii;,'li 
tlio  formor  was  couiplctod  l<y  anotlior  lian'l) ;  and 
under  liis  Welsh  na.rrioof  (i'v)fdchiii.ei\i':  is  a  loading 
figui'C  in  tlio  Afahinoijion,  and  in  tho  fragiri(-nts  of 
Arthurian  tradition  oontainod  in  tlio  TrMda. 

A  numher  of  English  metrical  romances  con- 
nected with  this  liero  have  boon  collected  and 
printed  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  under  the  title 
of  HijT  Gaviayna.  The  chief  of  these,  Syr  Gcwyojue 
and  the  Grene.  Knyrjhto,  has  more  than  once  been 
published  separately. 

In  vol.  XXX.  of  Ilistoire  LiW'raire  de  I". 
Frmice  M.  Gaston  Paris  has  given  summaries  of 
episodic  romances  of  which  Gawain  is  the  hero  ; 
some  of  them  have  never  been  printed,  sornf;  are 
included  in  the  Dutch  verse  translation  of  ilio 
Lancelot  and  ai-e  found  nowhere  else.  In  tho 
earlier  stages  of  the  Artluu'ian  legend  Gawain  is 
represented  as  the  beau-ideal  of  chivalrous  valour 
and  coui-tesy,  and  no  other  knight  ever  gained  so 
firm  a  hold  on  English  imagination ;  in  our  ver- 
nacular metrical  romances  he  is  decidedly  a  more 
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iniiiorlniil  li^niro  than  (>vi'ii  Aii-lmr.  Tic  was  also 
the  '•aJvoiituvovis  hri'o  "  pur  r.rcc/kiice  oi  tlio  cycle, 
aiul  tho  feats  nscnl)i'il  tn  liiui  avooflcn  of  a  fantas- 
tio,  aiul  evoii  (muvIv  iiijtlucal,  cllaractci'.  Ho  is 
certainly  one  of  llio  nuist  ehusivo,  and  at  the  .saiiio 
time  one  of  iho  niost  {lictuivsinio  and  cliaiining 
liiruros  of  the  whole  legend. 

Sir  Perceval.  Ne.xt  to  Ciawain,  the  nio.st  impor- 
imt  of  the  e,irly  Artluuian  kniglits  i.s  Perceval, 
but  liis  connection  with  the  king  is  far  les.s  close 
than  is  tliecase  with  the  tirst-named  liero.  Gawaiu 
is  always  and  everywhere  Artliur's  nepliew  ;  thi.s 
relationship  is  once  attributed  to  Perceval  (Metrical 
r.omance  of  -Sir  I'ercyivlk),  once  to  Lancelot 
{Liiiii.fcl),  and  once  to  Caradoc  (Li  Conte  del 
Gnial).  Have  in  quite  the  latest  forms  of  lu.s 
story,  such  as  the  Quoste,  Perceval  i.s  but  a  pass- 
ing guest  at  Arthur's  Court,  only  appearing 
there  at  long  intervals  ;  he  is  never  an  /tabiluc  as 
is  Gawain. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  earliest  form  of 
his  story  now  extant  is  that  contained  in  the 
Coiile  lid  Gmal  or  Perceval  of  Chretien,  and  the 
Par-Jval  of  Wolfram  vou  Eschenbach.  The  re- 
lation between  these  two  poems  has  been  much 
debated  ;  at  one  time  the  German  poem  was  held 
to  be  a  mere  translation  from  the  French,  but  of 
late  years  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that  the 
two,  though  ultimately  going    back   to  the   same 
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soiu-co,  :ir('  ouly  in(lii(K;My  coiinoc^^l  v.illi  (■/.ic.'a 
oilier.  llolJi  ■Air.  very  line  |,<>ci.i.-,  ;  l.h';  \'i<U(:]i  is 
MU[i(;iior  in  lilci-;iry  sl.yl<^  Iml,  tlif;  Ccniiiiii  is  tl-o 
more  pootrical  in  conccijlion,  :in'l  richf-r  in  human 
interest  and  pallios.  'I'lic  Arlliuii^in  riyclo  has  no 
more  fasciniitinf;  llj^urc  tlcui  tliatof  t,l,e  ionoly  boy, 
brought  np  in  tlio  wiUlcrnorss  by  liis  widowo'l 
mother,  coming  to  Arthur's  Court,  an  unr;outh,  i;n- 
tiitored  lad,  to  demand  knightliood,  and  gradually, 
by  the  discipline  of  life,  and  loyal  fulfilmont  of 
natural  duties,  developing  into  a,  "  very  perfect, 
gentle  knight";  A  hrara  viav.,  hul,  d'jc-hi  v;iri>,* 
The  later  Terceval,  the  knight  of  the  (jn.csU  and 
prose  versions,  is  not  a  very  interesting  figure  ;  his 
virtues  are  too  self-conscious  and  proselytising  ;  but 
the  early  Perceval  is  so  simple,  natural,  and  human, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  his  legend  has 
not  a  basis  in  fact. 

Chretien's  Fercaval  is  unfortunately  extremely 
diificult  to  obtain  ;  but  the  J'ar::ival,  either  in  its 
original  form,  in  modern  German,  or  in  an  English 
translation,  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  fact 
that  Wagner's  beautiful  drama,  Farsiful,  is  based 
upon  this  poem  has  of  late  years  given  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  its  study. 

Perceval  is  also  the  hero  of  a  romance  by  liobert 
de  Borron,  which  we  only  possess  in  a  prose  form  ; 
of   the  Middle-English   metrical   romance   of  Sir- 
*  Wolfram  von  Eschcnbach.    Parzival.    Eookl.l.  loS. 
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l\i;->,,rll.'  of  (;,(IIr^:  :in,l  of  tlio  pr.iso  I'rnrnil  li 
(nillois.  Il(>  isnlso  iili'i\li(\il  \\itli  (he  Ihmo  of  llio 
WoMi  M:il)iii(>,i;i,  l\i;;lin-  ,i/i  Hn-mrr.  1(,  iswKli 
(ho  K-^iMul  of  tho  Holy  (irnil  tliat  I'orcoval  is  most 
closely  conncotod.  llo  is,  licyontl  a  iloiilit,  llio  nriiji- 
iia!  iioro of  llio  (v>uos(,  (lu)u_;,'li  in  (Iio  lator  romnncos, 
lainilinv  to  us  by  ^l.ilory's  translation,  ho  plays  a 
ivio  secondary  to  that  of  Galahail. 

Into  tho  (]Ucstion  of  the  Grail  romances  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  here ;  they  form  of  themselves 
an  important  section  of  Arthurian  literature  and 
^\•ill  be  treated  separately,  and  fully,  hy  a  more 
skilful  hand.  For  information  on  the  legend  of 
Porceval  as  Grail  hero  tho  student  should  consult 
-Mr.  Alfred  Nutt's  StwUcs  on  tho  Legend  of  ihn 
llohj  Gniil,  but  from  whichever  point  of  view  he 
bo  regarded,  whether  as  representative  of  a  pre- 
liistorie  Aryan  hero,  or  as  achiever  of  the  mystical 
quest,  he  is  a  deeply  interesting  figure,  and  the 
literature  connected  with  him  includes  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  romances  of  the  cycle. 

Sir  Lancelot.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  surprise  to 
readei-s  whose  idea  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  has  been' 
founded  upon  Malory  and  Tennyson,  to  learn  that 
this  knight,  so  important  a  figure  in  the  story  .as 
we  know  it,  really  plays  a  very  insignificant  role  in 
Arthurian  literature.  Apart  from  the  great  prose 
compilation  bearing  his  name  (of  which  the  adven- 
tures of  other  knights  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
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tioii),  hniicclot  has  very  liUlo  liUjnitiirc  connccto'l 
with  liiia.  Ill;  is  Lho  licroof  tlio  M/tvc/ci  of  L'liicli 
von  /aUikliovcn  (wliioli  :i|)p(!iii'.s  to  contain  t}io 
oiu'liosl/  version  of  In'.s  stoiy  now  (;xt.ant),!infl  of  (Jhi"':- 
ticn  do  Troyos'  C Imndkr  ib;  In,  (JknrreUi:.  (Jlir'-Licn'.s 
other  poonis  Iwroly  mention  his  namo,  in  tlie 
J'ercaval  ho  is  not  once  referrcil  to,  and  tlic.  only 
adventure  to  which  tlie  most  famous  of  Arthurian 
poets  alludes  is  that  which  he  himself  relates 
in  the  C'harreUn  poem.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  even  this  adventure,  the  rescue  of  Guine- 
vere from  Meloagaunt,  di<I  not  oi-iginally  belong  to 
some  other  knight. 

Lancelot  pl.ay.s  a  role  in  /Jlii  Krone,  and  in  a  few 
of  the  smaller  episodic  poems,  such  as  I'd'jourf-:,-  and 
Jjdncelot  ei  le  curf  au  pied  hlaac,  though  again  in 
this  latter,  case  M.  Gaston  ParLs  thinks  he  \vas  not 
the  original  hero  of  the  tale,  but  the  literature 
connected  with  him  is  far  less  varied  in  character, 
and  far  less  important  in  its  relation  to  traditional 
sources,  than  that  of  which  either  Gawain  or 
Perceval  is  the  hero. 

It  is  to  the  popularity  of  Lancelot  as  the  lover 
of  Guinevere  that  the  commanding  position  occu- 
pied by  him  in  later  Arthurian  romance  is  due,  and 
in  this  character  he  appears  first  in  the  Chrivalier 
(le  la  Charreite.  Whether  the  story  of  the  loves  of 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere  is  thus  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Fi-ench  poet ;  whether  it  be  ktsed  on 
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ii  I'lcvidu.s  lci;ciul  (if  wliicli  sdiiii'  (illirr  kiii;,'Ii(,  \\;i,s 
ilu-  Ik'io;  or  whcllu'r  it  Im  luil,  a  lalo  iind  [Hior 
ir.iilation  of  tlio  '/'rinlaii  story,  authorities  arc  at 
jn-os<?iit  (lividod.  Probabl)'  the  tnitli  lies  between 
the  h\st  two  theorie,s.  I  do  not  myself  think  tlie 
story  due  either  to  an  invention  or  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Chretien. 

However  the  story  arose,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  prose  Arthurian  romance  in  its  present  form 
h;\s  been  worked  over  and  re-modelled  in  con- 
formity witli  this,  the  central  point  of  interest. 
The  prose  ^frl•Un  h.as  been  extended  and  amplified 
to  servo  as  introduction  to  the  Lancelot  proper  (a 
process  i^pecially  noticeable  in  i\\(i Suite  de  Merliv), 
ar.d  the  later  Cirail  romances,  such  as  the  Grand 
,s'.  (,'raal  and  the  Queste,  if  not,  as  seems  most 
probable,  origin.ally  composed  under  the  same 
inllucnee,  have  been  submitted  to  a  similar  process 
and  pi-actically  incorporated  with  the  Lancelot 
legend. 

As  it  now  exists  the  prose  Lancelot  is  a  great 
rambling  romance,  practically  dividing  itself  iiito 
six  sections,  of  the  first  three  of  which,  alone, 
Lancelot  is  the  undisputed  hero.  Of  the  remaining 
three  sections,  the  Agravain  is  quite  as  much 
devoted  to  the  deeda  of  other  knights  of  the  Hound 
Table ;  the  Queste  has  Galahad  and  Perceval  for  its 
heroes;  and  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  though  ranking 
Lancelot  as  the  first  of  Arthur's  knights,  is  con- 
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ci.nicd  iuoi(!  .■:,|ic(:iu.lly  v.  illi  111':  ro]-i,iiiir;.  i)f  tin- 
kill-.  I'lilnrliiliiili'ly  llii,-^  iiri|iort,:i.iil.  rr,Iii:.Iir:.t  li:i.-, 
iHil,  Ihm'ii  .■ililc.l,  :iii.l  is  iiol,  c.i.ily  :,c-<-c--,l\,\<:  .M . 
:i'iiiiliii  raris  |Milj|i.sli(:il  iiii  ;ilirjrlj,'<ici  ;,i,il  moder- 
nised version  of  the  first  Uin-o  ^ccl  ions  in  liis 
A'onmvx  <k  la  '/'a/,/r.  l!ou<k  (Vols.  III.,  I  V.,  .t  V.), 
to  wliic'h  is  .■iinicndodiiii  altsLract  of  the  concluding 
povtiouK.  A  l^uteli  verse  translation  of  the  last 
three  books  exists,  and  has  ln^en  edited  \>y  M. 
Jouckbloet.  It.  is  of  great  value,  as,  judging  from 
the  version  it  gives  of  the  (Jnesln,  it  represents  an 
older  jSIS.  than  any  we  now  possess ;  it  also  in- 
cludes a  number  of  minor  episodic  romances,  some 
of  which  are  not  known  in  any  other  form. 

Who  was  the  author  of  i\\Q  Lancelot  in  imcertain, 
for  long  popular  tradition  ascribed  the  whole  vast 
compilation  to  Walter  Jlap  and  even  to-day  un- 
critical writers  are  apt  to  make  the  assertion,  but 
students  of  Arthurian  literature  are  now  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  !Map 
ever  had  any  hand  in  the  matter  at  all.  Certainly 
the  same  author  did  not  compose  the  Lancdol  and 
the  Queste  ;  the  style  of  the  two  sections  i.s  entirely 
dift'erent,  and  the  characters  ascribed  to  the  leading 
knights  contradictory  of  each  other.  The  LancelU 
and  the  Morle  (V Arthur  are  more  consistent;  but 
even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  romance  we  know 
that  one  entire  section,  that  dealing  with  the  Ch/ir- 
rette  adventure,  was  really  the  work  of  Chretien  de 
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'I'r.nc-s,  ;iiul  simiily  laUoii  nvci-  hculily  into  1  lie  pioso 
r.nii.ini'i';  so  tlml  I  lie  iiuin^  r(-;is()ii;il)l(^  point  of  view 
si-onis  to  I).'  (1ki(-  which  regards  tho  Lincdol  simply 
MS  a  oonipilatiou  ihawii  from  various  sources  on 
wliich  at  various  times  many  hands  liave  worked, 
and  for  which  no  one  writer  can  be  hchl  responsible. 
It  is  no  more  homogeneous  than  is  tlie  Conte.  del 
(Imal  in  it«  extended  form,  and  that  is  the  work  of 
at  least  live  writers.* 

Sir  Tristan.  It  is  only  in  the  later  forms  of  his 
story  that  this  hero  can  be  considei-ed  .as  in  any  w.ay 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  Arthur's  knights  ;  even 
then  his  connection  with  the  court  is,  like  Perceval's, 
intermittent,  not  close  and  continuous  as  in  the 
c.ise  of  Gawain  and  Lancelot.  In  the  best  version 
of  the  tale  .Vrtliur  is  but  referred  to  as  a  poetical 
simile,  and  !Mark  is  King,  not  merely  of  Cornwall, 
but  of  EngUnd  also. 

As  a  consistent  and  connected  story,  the  Tristan 
legend  probably  took  shape  earlier  than  tho  Ai'thu- 
rian  romances  proper.  Though  it  has  undergone 
considerable  development,  the  central  motif,  the  love 
of  Tristan  for  Iseult  his  uncle's  wife,  has  known  no 
change.  There  is  no  moment  in  the  Tristan,  as  in 
the  Lancelot,  legend  to  which  you  can  point  as  being 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  love  element. 

*  For  the  question  of  Map's  authorship  of  any  romance 
of  the  cycle,  cf.  Prof.  Birch-Hirschfeld's  Die  Siii/e  vom 
Grai,  Chap.  vfl. 
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WlielJicr  l,li('  l/iiKM'lol,  f!iiinr;vcr(!  j-Xoi-y  l,o  Idif,  .'in 
iiiiil.ition  of  l.lio  Tilstaii  IsonIL  li'gf-n'l  or  not,  t  Ik; 
two  lovo  tales  liave  manifc'stly  come  into  contact 
with  and  ad'ected  eacli  otlici-,  ami  of  the  two  thore 
can  bo  no  reasonable  doubt  which  is  at  once  the 
older  and  the  finer. 

The    legend  of  Tristan  was  apparently  at  first 
enshrined  in  detached  lais,  which,  at  some  period 
not  to  be  definitely  determined,  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  were  woven  into  connected  poems, 
probably  first  by  French  minstrels.     These  poems 
only  exist  in  fragments.    The  most  important  form 
parts  of  a  poem  by  a  certain  IJcroul,  and  of  one  by 
an  Anglo-Norman,  Tliomas  of  Lrittany.    Both  were 
rendered  into  German,  and  these  tran.-^lations  still 
exist.     Bcroul's  version  is  preserved  in  the  work  of 
Eilhart  von  Oberge ;  Thomas's  in  that  of  Gottfried 
von    iStrassburg.       Chretien   de   Troyes   wrote    a 
Trislmi   which   is   lost,    but  which  some  scholars 
incline  to  think  lies  at  the  root  of  the  prose  TrisUin, 
This  latter  belongs  to  the  same  stage  of  Arthurian 
tradition  as  the  Lancelot ;  like  it,  it  is  a  long  ramb- 
ling composition,  difTeiing  greatly  from  the  version 
of  the  story  contained  in  the  poems,  and  containing, 
like  the  Lancelot,  a  Queste  which  differs  in  many 
details  from  the  better  known  lAmcclot  version. 

Of  all  the  Tristan  romances  the  finest  is  un- 
doubtedly the  poem  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg ; 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  probably  the  best 
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nMUnnci'  of  (lie  ciitiK'  Arlliiuinn  cjcli',  llioii^li 
c^/' /(•'(//// il  is  iiilVrior  tiO  Woiri'Min's  Pdf.inil.  In 
iIoihI  tlio  Gt-rniMU  roiunnccs  .-is  a  whole  roriii  a  most 
iinpoitant  and  interesting  section  of  this  lileiatnre  ; 
whei'o  not  direct  translations  from  tlio  Frcncli,  a 
French  original  lies  at  the  root  of  each,  but  in 
eveiy  case  the  German  poet  has  treated  his  source 
witli  so  much  spirit  and  independence,  and  with  so 
deep  an  insight  into  human  nature,  that  the  woi'ks 
have  a  character  and  an  interest  all  their  own. 
Ci'oUfried  is  certainly,  in  grace  of  style,  the  equal 
I'veu  of  the  much  vaunted  Clu'etion,  while  Wol- 
\\:\\\\  is  far  his  superior  in  depth  of  thought. 

Of  the  TrisUtn  rom.ancos  the  most  generally 
jiopulai-  appeals  to  have  been  the  prose  version.  Dr. 
Sommer  remarks  that  it  was  printed  more  often 
than  any  other  of  the  cycle,  but  unfortunately,  like 
the  Laiicdof,  it  has  not,  so  far,  found  an  editor, 
(lottfrii'd's  poem,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  printed 
more  than  once,  and  can  easily  bo  obtained. 

Fiom  the  prose  'frislnn  JIalory  drew  largely  for 
his  compilation,  which  indeed  repi'esents  very  fairly 
the  three  great  pi-oso  branches  of  \  the  cycle,  the 
Merlin,  the  Lancelot  (including  the  Qitesle),  and  the 
Ti-islKu.  For  the  Jloita  d' Arthur  propei-,  Malory 
seems  to  have  used  an  English  translation,  not  the 
French  of  the  Lancelot  version.  Inasmuch  as  these 
prose  versions  represent  in  each  case  a  later  and 
compliciited  form  of   the  stories  with  which  they 
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(Iciil,  \vc  must  lint  ;,'(;  to  Mnlmy  witli  tin-  idea  th;it 
1h;  will  ^'ivi!  us  t)i(t  (/ii!.;iii:il  .-tiiry  of  A  ilJiui- nnfl  liis 
]viii;,'lits.  'I'Ih:  styii'  is  ;iilniir..Mc,  iiii.I  the  v/ork 
must  rilw.iys  i-i'm;iiii  :i,  cUi;.!!:  (,!'  IJk;  l')i,;'lisli  l.-in- 
j,'U:ig(',  Ijiit  tli(' picture  it  ]u(.:Kcrjt ;  of  such  )i(:rOf;s  as 
Oawiiiu,  ]'crcc;v;il,  or  'I'risbm,  is  voi-y  f:ir  from  doing 
:iny  ouo  of  tlicui  justice. 

Of  otlu^r  loiiglits  wlioso  names  ai-(;  well  known, 
nono  beyond  tho  four  first  mentioned  possess  much 
litcraiy  impoitance.  Galahad,  for  example,  only 
appears  in  the  latest  versions  of  the  Grail  stoiy,  tho 
greater  portion  of  tho  Arthurian  literature  knows 
nothing  about  him.  Kay,  wlio  is  certainly  one  of 
the  oldest  characters  of  the  legend,  probably  had, 
at  one  time,  romance.s  directly  connected  with  liirn. 
Now  we  only  have  fragmentary  allusions  in  Welsh 
tradition  (some  of  which  appeal'  to  be  of  very 
ancient  date)  a  romance  Gavxdn  and  Kaij  included 
in  the  Dutch  Lancelot,  and  certain  poems  such 
as  The  Avow ;jn<ra  of  Arthur  in  which  he  plays  a 
secondary  role. 

An  important  little  group  of  poems  connected 
with  the  cycle,  is  that  of  which  the  hero  is  generally 
termed  The  Fair  Unknoivn;  but  who  in  the  majority 
of  instances  i.s  Guinglain  or  Gyngalyn,  Gawain's 
-son.  These  are  Sir  Liheuus  JJesconus  (English),  Le 
I'ld  Inconnu  (French),  Wiyalois  (German),  and 
Carduino  (Italian).  Malory's  seventh  Eook,  for 
which    no  direct  source  has  yet  been   discovered. 
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)n.>l'.iMy  iviir('S('ii(s  :\  \:iii.inl.  I'f  tills  jji-oiip.  Inns- 
uuuh  :i>;  tli('s(>  niioiiis  :in>  of  ini|i(>i(:\iico  for  (lid 
^(^lcly  of  (lu>  (;.i\v:uii  Iccrii.l.  Ilicy  liii^'lil'  licrliniis  lu> 
(■l;iss,a  with  tho  litoiMduv  l)oloiii;iiii:  to  that  hero. 

Of  isol.it ih1  Ailhiiri;in  iiooinw,  wc  inny  montion 
Sir  Lmnilhl,  (rnnslntod  nud  ampliiicil  from  Hip  laiof 
tlmt  nnino  by  iMario  ilo  Franco.  Originally  tho 
story  of  Launfal  or  Lanval  lind,  a.s  wc  see  from  tho 
lai  of  Gradient  (which  the  English  ti.nu.sl.ator  .-ilso 
n.sed)  nothing  to  do  with  Arthnr ;  the  King  at 
whose  Court  the  adventure  take.s  place  was  anony- 
mous, and  the  theme,  as  Dr.  Schofield  has  shown,  is 
a  very  old  one.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  tho 
manner  in  which  earlier  and  independent  stories 
were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  ago  which 
found  its  most  popular  theme  in  the  Arthurian 
legend. 

Other,  good  examjilos  of  isolated  Arthurian 
poems  arc  the  Cl'ujcs  of  Chretien  do  Troyes,  and 
the  McraiKjis  do  rortlcsyucz  of  Eaoul  de  Iloudenc, 
but  the  best  of  this  class  are  certainly  the  Ercc 
and  Yv((in  [le  Cheralier  au  Lion)  of  the  first- 
named  poet.  Both  these  works  were  rendered, 
and  finely  rendered,  into  German  by  Hartmann 
von  Aue  (the  Yrain  being  also  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  Yvain  atid  Gawcdn), 
and  of  both  we  possess  Welsh  prose  versions.  Erec 
is  identical  with  Geraint,  the  hero  of  the  Mabinogi 
of  Geraint  ap  Erhyn,  while  Yvain,  or  Owain,  is 
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tho  Ikuo  of  tlio  J.d-'hj  of  Uio.  Foiud'tJn  ju.st  as 
Perceval  is,  os  not.cd  above,  identical  wii.h  I'cTvlv.r. 
What  is  tlio  exact  rolationsliip  Ijotwoon  these 
tlu-eo  poems  of  Cljrcticn  and  tlic  tlu-co  correspond- 
ing ■a/abinor/ion,  scholars  have  found  it  diliicult  to 
decide.  At  one  time  the  view  was  very  generally 
i-ntcriaiiicd  that,  in  spite  of  the  marked  difierence 
of  manner  and  matter,  the  Welsh  stories  were 
only  free  translations  from  tlio  ]''ronch  poems. 
This  was  certiiinly  an  easy  way  of  s(;ttling  the 
question,  but  there  were  many  who  felt  tliat  the 
variance  in  matters  of  detail,  and  the  very  archaic 
character  of  the  Welsh  tales  did  not  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  such  a  solution.  That  the  ori;/in 
of  the  stories  is  Welsh  is  very  generally  admitted. 
Of  late  years  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that 
the  JIabinoyion  really  represent  the  t)(S!/?(M- version 
as  preserved  among  the  Celts  of  Britain,  while 
Chretien's  poems  represent  the  Continental  version 
as  told  by  the  Celts  of  Brittany.  This  seems  the 
truer  solution  and  the  one  which  accounts  the  best 
alike  for  the  points  of  contact  and  of  divergence. 
If  the  emigrants  remembered  their  national 
talcs  it  seems  i-ather  absurd  to  suppose  that  their 
brethren  who  remained  in  their  own  land  should 
have  utterly  forgotten  them.  At  the  .same  time, 
in  view  of  the  popularity  of  Chretien's  fine  ver- 
sions (which  we  know,  from  the  translation  of 
Yvain,  came  to  this  land),  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
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th:it  (ho  liiial  fmiii  ol"  tlio  Wolsh  storios,  as  wo 
know  tlioni,  lias  boon  ull'ootoil  by  t'leiich  iiilluoiicc. 

liO  that  as  it  way,  tlio  reLitivo  part  jilaycd  by 
Coltio  tradition  ami  French  genius  in  the  forica- 
tion  and  transmission  of  the  Arthurian  legend  is 
a  subject  which  will  aflbrd  matter  of  debate  for 
many  a  year  to  come  ;  Avhethor  the  (juestion  can 
ever  be  definitely  settled  is  doubtful.  Large  as  is 
the  body  of  extant  Arthurian  literature,  it  is  cer- 
t<iin  that  it  only  represents  a  part,  probably  but  a 
small  part,  of  the  original  whole.  Every  romance 
that  we  possess  postulates  a  previous  version  of 
the  tale  it  tells;  in  no  one  instance  would  any 
critical  scholar  with  a  due  care  for  his  reputation 
venture  to  assert  that  we  possess  "  the  original 
story,  whole  and  incorrupt,  as  it  was  first  told." 

It  is  not  easy  work  to  reconstruct  a  chain  of 
which  the  primary  and  most  important  links  aie 
lacking,  and  those  of  us  who  undertake  a  share 
in  the  task  must  be  prepared  for  many  a  dis- 
appointment. Are  not  the  old  tales  parables  for 
us  I  Too  often  we  build  a  tower  four  square,  and 
fair  to  look  upon,  only  to  find,  like  Vortigern,  that 
there  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  foundation  which  must 
needs  iniin  our  .structure.  Or  like  the  knights 
ihcmselvcs,  wandering  in  the  enchanted  forests, 
we  iind  a  fair-seeming  road  which  leads  us  only  to 
an  impenetrable  thicket,  so  that  we  must  perforce 
retrace  our  steps. 
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]3ut,  after  all,  the  fascination  of  tlic  work  itself 
is  its  own  best  reward,  and  if  any  one  to  whom 
this  subject  has  been  so  f.ir  an  unfamiliar  or.e  has 
a  dcsiro  to  try  liis,  or  lior,  luck  on  enchanted 
ground,  it  may  be  that  tlieso  few  pages  will  aid 
them  in  determining  how  and  where  they  will  begin 
tlieir  labours ;  it  is  only  fair  to  warii  them  that 
they  need  never  hope  to  end  them. 


CilROXOLOGICAL  APPENDIX 

<S7.,-//t  to  Kiijhth  C'cninnj. 

Euilding  up  of  ]iritish  heroic  cycle  of  Arthur  ar.fl  bis 
Knif^hts.  The  historic  Arthur  died  in  firs-.t  third  of  sixth 
century ;  heroic  poems  comrnemoratiDg  the  struggle  of 
Britons  and  Gorman  invaders  were  probaVjly  in  existence 
at  end  of  sixth  or  in  first  half  of  seventh  century. 
Ncnnius'  History  of  the  liritonn,  in  which  the  Arthur 
legend  is  already  developed,  both  on  the  heroic  and  the 
romantic  eide,  dates  from  end  of  eighth  century. 

JCarhj  Tenth  Cciitv.ry. 

Settlement  of  Normandy  and  initiation  of  relation 
between  the  Duchies  of  Normandy  and  Urittany,  which 
brought  the  Arthur  stories  to  tiio  knowledge  of  the 
Normans  not  later  than  the  first  half  oi  the  eleventh 
century. 

iSccond  Third  of  Elcrcnth  Cenlurij. 

Norman  settlements  in  Sicily  and  South  Italy.  Spread 
of  Arthur  legend  to  Italy  not  later  than  last  quarter  of 
eleventh  century. 


:m    kin(!  Airriiun  and  his  kniqiits 

Sn-oiiil  IM/of  h:in;ntli  Cnliinj. 

Norman  oonriucst  of  KnL:lan<l,  in  wliicli  Ihclons  take 
prominent,  part.  Norman  contact,  parlly  friendly,  partly 
hostile,  with  Celtic-speaking  popnlntion  («)  in  South 
Wales,  {h)  in  Strathclyde,  wliieli  still  retained  a  Cymric- 
speaking  population. 

F.levadh  an,l  'IVrljlh  CnUnnm. 

Con.'iiderablc  litoiary  activity  in  Wales.  Griifl'yd  ap 
Conan  returns  to  Norlli  Wales  in  KITI!  after  stay  in  Ireland 
and  \\oUf-ciste<l(lf<Hh{ii  during  his  long  reign,  which  lasted 
till  1I37.  ]!hys  ap  Tewdur  returns  in  1077  to  South 
Wales  from  Brittany,  and  may  have  been  instrumental 
in  uniting  the  two  strands  of  Welsh  and  Breton 
romance.  The  .Maliixor/ion,  properly  so-called,  probably 
redacted  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  elcvenlh  century. 
Earlier  poems,  ascribed  to  celebrated  sixth-century  bards, 
.arc  interpolated,  added  to  and  pa^liclied  throughout  the 
twelfth  century.  The  stories  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen, 
and  the  Dream  of  Rhon.abwy,  the  only  surviving  Welsh 
Arthuri.an  fomanccs  which  antedate  French  intlucnce, 
belong  probably,  in  the  form  under  which  they  have  como 
down  to  ns,  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Twrlflh  CeiHurij. 

U."o.  GeofTrcy  of  Monmouth's  Ilhtoiy  of  tlie  Kitiga  of 
Srhahi,  first  draft. 

About  114,5.  GcofTrey  of  Monmouth's 'X'/c  of  Merlin. 

1155.  Waee's  French  translation  of  Geoffrey's  History. 

About  1150-1165.  Marie  de  France,  Lais. 

About  1150.  Beroul's  Tristan. 

About  1170.  Thomas'  Tristan,  professedly  based  on 
the  poem  of  the  Breton  Breri.* 

*  The  Trisinn  datep  are  only  hypothetical ;  the  poems  are  so 
fragmentary  as  to  yield  no  certain  critorion  of  date. 
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ll.')0- 118'2.  Ciircslicn  do  Troies  :  Trl^lnu  (lost)  about 
ll.-.ll,  followed  by  ICrrr,  Cfiiji-s,  I  he  fhcrnlhr  rh.  la  ChanelU 
Yrain  (between  1101  anil  117:!),  and  finally  tbe  ConU  ilu. 
(I'laal,  written  about  11*52,  and  left  unfinisbed  by  t!ie 
autlior. 

With  rc.;,'ard  to  the  pi-ose  Artliurian  romances,  it  in  diffi- 
cult to  say  anything  more  definite  than  that  they  go  back 
substantially  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, but  were  continually  being  interpolated,  added  to, 
and  reworked  over  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  which  date  they  assumed  the  form  under  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us. 

First  QiiuHcr  of  TUirtccalh  Ctiilarij. 

Spread  of  the  specific  French  Arthurian  romances  into 
Wales,  giving  rise  to  («)  new  Welsh  versions  jiartly  adapted 
from  the  French,  (4)  close  and  faitliful  Welsli  translations 
representing  earlier  stages  of  the  French  romancc-o  than 
any  existing  MS3.  of  the  latter. 
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King  Anniun. 

NcnniiLs'  IlUtoria  Urittmiim,  edited  by  J.  Stevenson 
for  Eng.  }£ist.  Society,  about  G>. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  llixtoria  lirltoiiiim,  edited  by 
Scliulz  1SJ4,  about  las-.  Translation  of  Nennius  and 
GcolTrcy  in  BoUn  Library,  5s. 

Wace,  Li  Jioiihins  ih-  JIntI,  edited  by  Leroux  de  Liney, 
2  vols.  183;')-38,  about  £.1. 

Layamon,  Unit,  edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
r>  vols.  18-17,  £1  Is. 

JlERLIN. 

^^^■rUll  (Ordin.ary  or  Vulgate),  edited  by  Dr.  Oskar 
Sommer,  1804,  £1  16». ;  Merlin  (Suite  de)  from  the  unique 
(Until)  MS.  edited  by  G.  Paris  and  J.  Ulrich.  2  vols. 
1800-111,  .tl.  A  middle  English  translation  of  tlio  Merlin 
exists,  and  has  been  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  4  vols.  18135-98.  Le  Morlc  Arthur.  Two  English 
translations  of  this  metrical  romance  exist  and  have 
been  edited  (a)  by  Dr.  Furnivall,  1854,  7s.  6(/.  (6)  for  the 
E.E.T.S.,  186.5,  Is. 

SiK  Gawain. 

The  Perceval  romances  are  classed  under  that  heading, 
and  Lc  Cluvntier  de  la  Charrctic  under  Lancelot.  Viu 
Krone,  by  Heinrich  von  deiu  Tiirlin,  edited  by  Scholl, 
Stuttgart,  1852,  about  10s.  Gel. 

»SV/('  Gairai/nc,  collection  of  ancient  Romance  poems, 
edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  printed  for  the  Banna- 
tyue  Club.     Out  of  print  and  dillicult  to  procure,  about 
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S:-2  l-Jv.  S;ir  ',■„„•„,/„,  iinil  Ih  (;,-,,if,  K7>i/;/h/,c<'\iU:'\  by  R. 
Mcnis  for  10.  K.T.S.,  rc-clilc'l  \H'.tH  1-yI.  OoUancz  ;  tr.-in.s. 
l:ilrcl  iiilo  I';nj;li.sli  prose  l)y  J<j.s.sir;  I/.  Weston,  18!i>j,  2<!. 

//i.J.  /,Jlli'm!rr  ill:  III,  FniiiiM',  vol.  zxx.  IJoinana  en  vers 
(111  cyclo  lit!  l;i  'J':ilik:  Konilo  (surrmiari'w  of  various 
romances  rolatint;  to  (Jawain,  many  unclito'l,  l>y  ,M.  (iaslon 
Paris),  £1  fw.  6V/-  diurahi.,  a  stinly  on  the  lo-cnrl,  by 
Jessie  I,.  Weston.     Giinjin  I.ilirary,  vol.  vii.  1k!i7,  -!». 

Hut  r[:i:ci:vAi,. 

Clirrticn  flc  'J'royos,  Ar  C '„„/,■  ,/,/  rV,Y,r,/,  only  [.rinted 
in  I'otvin's  edition,  0  vols.  Mons,  ]Hi;i;-71.  Very  didicult 
to  obtain,  worth  about  £C  fii. 

Wolfram  von  Ksolionbacli,  J'lirzival,  edited  by  Laoh- 
mann  in  comijletc  edition  of  Wolfram's  work",  lH!il,8<.  ; 
edited  by  Jiartsch  {JJenlvhr.  dlnsdl.cr  iIch  MilliduUirii), 
3  vols.  1876-77,  10s.  M.  This  edition  possesses  full  foot- 
notes and  glossaries.  Several  modern  German  tran.sla- 
tions  have  been  published  ;  the  most  accurate  is  that  by 
Simrock  (5th  edition,  180.3,  10s.),  which  is  very  close  to 
the  text.  San  Marte's  (3rd  edition,  2  vols.  1887,  lOv.) 
translation  is  very  free,  and  both  Bolticher  (ISO.'J,  3s.) 
and  Hertz  cut  down  the  "Gawain"  portion,  the  former 
omitting  it  altogether.  Hertz's  notes  and  appendices  are 
good  (2nd  edition,  1808,  Gs.  M.)  I'arzival.  Tran.slated 
into  Engli.sh  by  Jessie  L.  Weston,  2  vols.  1804,  15«.  net 
(unabridged  translation  with  notes  and  appendices).  This 
poem  is  very  important  for  the  Guwiiin  legend. 

Fcrceual,  prose  romance,  jirinted  by  Huclier  in  vol.  iii. 
of  his  St.  O'l-aa!,  3  vols.  1875-79,  about  £1  10s. 

Perceval  li  Gallois,  prose  romance,  printed  in  vol..i.  of 
Potvin's  edition.  A  Welsh  version  of  this  exists  and  has 
been  translated  by  Canon  R.  Williams,  the  Hengwrt  MS., 
2  vols.  1K7G-02,  £2  2.<.  Under  the  title  of  T/,e.  Jllijh 
/lislori/  of  the  Hull)  Graal,  this  romance  has  been  trans- 
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laii-.l  \'\  |lr.  Si'l'iisliuii  ICviins  iiiid  luiblishcd  ill  tlio  cdilion 
of  llio  -Tcniplo  Clas-iii-s,"  2  vols.  IK'.IH, -l.v.  Dr.  Kvans' 
(laiisl.itiou  is  a  lino  iiiei'c  of  work,  but  the  inexperienced 
fduliiit  slioulil  bo  cautioned  again.st  ncctpting  Uio  theory 
as  to  llie  dato  of  the  romance  advanced  in  tlic  conolud- 
ini;  notes.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  late  version  of  the 
story. 

»s>-  iVnv/irV,-  <;/'  Cnlli.t  is  pvinted  in  T/u:  Tlionilon 
Uomiinrrf,  edited  by  .1.  G.  llalliwell,  Camden  Society, 
1S41.  The  Giail  roniaiices  arc  fully  analysed  and  dis- 
cussed in  Jlr.  Alfred  Nutt's  UtiiiVies  on  the  LajcnJ  of  the 
Jlohj  llraUy  out  of  print,  but  so  far  the  only  travail 
iVcnsanUc  of  the  Perceval  legend. 

Siu  Lanchi.ot. 

Ihich  von  Zatziklioven,  Lmr.dit,  edited  by  K.  A. 
llaliii.     Out  of  print  and  very  dillioult  to  procure. 

llnmnii  ran  Lancelot,  edited  by  Dr.  Jonckbloct,  2  vols. 
.  1850,  about  £1  5».  In  the  Introduction  the  editor  prints 
the  French  poem  of  /-e  Chevalier  de  la  f'liavrette.  This 
Dutch  Lancelot  does  not  include  the  earlier  part  of  the 
history,  it  begins  at  what  M.  Paulin  Paris  calls  the 
Ar/varalii  section,  which  he  considers  formed  the/oiirth 
book  of  the  entire  Lancelot ;  but  from  here  it  is  complete, 
and  also  includes  translations  of  several  other  romances, 
some  of  which,  such  .is  Morten,  La  Venf/cance  de  Itayuidel, 
Le  Chevalier  a  la  Manchc,  and  Torec  are  of  contidcrable 
length  and  importance. 

The  early  part  of  Lancelot's  history  is  only  accessible 
to  general  readers  in  JI.  Paulin  Paris'  llomans  de  la 
Table  Jiondc,  5  vols.  ,S0.».  The  stories  here  given  are 
much  abridged  and  rendered  into  more  modern  language. 
A  critical  edition  of  the  Lancelot  is  very  mucli  needed. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Charrette  has  just  been  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  Fiirstcr  as  vol.  iv.  of  his  great  edition  of  Chretien's 
work.s,  £1. 
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Qiir^lc  (hi  fialid  Grmil,  edited  by  Dr.  Fiirnival,  ISOl, 
about  j;i  j.v. 

iSJI!  TllISTAK. 

]Oilliart  von  Oborirc,  Tii-'liiii,  odilcd  by  Grimm,  1ft  K. 

(i.)llfriiMl  v.m  8lr:i.';-biMir.  7V/.v,',ni,  .■dilcd  by  ISo'ilipf oili 

[,n.-;:!>.-L-   (7„.<>:';.-r   ,/,•>■    .l/:f.',  .■..,•■'.  i  ,1,   uill I„:    mill    ^.l.ia- 

.-■:iry,  •_■  vuls.  ISSii,  V>-.  ;  rriul.-i.-il  iii!.>  iiiuil.un  (..'.imiiii  l.y 
Siiiuock,  iiuw  i;(l.,  1,S75,  'M.  ;  'JVisUin  unil  li.ull,  ytu-.a 
translalion  oC  Gottfried's  poem  (abridged  aii<l  modernised) 
by  Jessie  L.  Weston,  2  vols.  1800,  Is.  'Die  fra^'mcnt.s 
extant  of  Tliomas  of  15rittany's  Trhliia  were  edited  by 
Michel,  ))ut  tlie  hook  is  out  of  print.  A  new  edition  is 
boinf,'  prepared  by  M.  Ernest  Muret. 

7v0  llomaii.  en  I'rouc  da  TrUlim.,  critically  analysed  by 
E.  MseUi,  1802,  15s.  Tbis  gives  a  .summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  prose  romance,  with  the  principal  variants. 
In  default  of  a  modern  edition  of  the  TriHtan  this  book  is 
most  valuable.  iJcr  luuliije  Slund  tier  Trinlan  FoTHchunrj, 
Dr.  W.  Iliiltiger,  gives  a  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  investigation  into  this  interesting  legend. 


Sir  Thomas  Malory,  La  Morlc  cV Arthur.  Tlie  best 
edition  is  that  by  Dr.  0.  Sommer,  3  vols.  4to,  1680-01 
,-£2  lO-s.,  whicli  exactly  reproduces  the  original  text. 
Vol.  iii.  (Studies  on  the  Sonrcea  of  Mrdorij)  is  of  special 
value  to  the  student  of  Arthurian  romance  in  general. 

37(6  Avuiryn/je  of  Arthur,  edited  by  Kobson  for  the 
Camden  Society  ( Three  Earlij  MJnr/lish  ilctrical  Ilomancea), 
1842,  4s. 
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iS/;-  l.ihnnix  Prsconiix.  Several  times  cdilcd  ;  latest 
edition  by  Kaliirn,  IS'.iO,  KU. 

Heiiaiit  de  licuijeu,  J,c  Jkl  Iiimniiu,  edited  by 
Hippeau.     A  fidl  suuimary  is  given  in  JIikI,  IJtt.  xxx. 

Wirnt  von  Gravcnbiirg,  ]Vigalois,  edited  by  PfeifTor, 
1S17.     Out  or  print. 

A.  Tucci.  Ciii-ihiino,  edited  by  Rajn.a,  187.'!. 

The  above  four  poems,  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  /•><(•  of  Chretien  de  Troyes,  have  been  f  jlly  dis- 
CHS.'cd  by  Dr.  Scholield  :  StiiiUcs  on  the  Libcinis  Dcsconus. 
Harvard  Studies,  vol.  iv.  IS'.iy. 

Sir  I.annfiil,  printed  hy  Kitson,  Ancient  English  Jfi-lrical 
Jlomanccf,  ISO-. 

Jlarie  do  France,  Lui.i,  edited  by  Warncke,  ISSf),  !().«. 

Haoul  do  Houdonc,  Xlirmujis  tic  I'ortlcsi/ne-:,  edited  by 
Friedw.-iugcn,  1807,  10s. 

Cliri'ticn  de  Troyes,  Clif/i's,  edited  by  W.  Furster, 
ISS9,  4s.  i'vaia  (Lc  Chevalier  an  Lion),  edited  by  W. 
Forster,  1691,  4-5. ;  Erce,  edited  bj'  W.  Fcrster,  new  and 
corrected  edition,  189G,  Gs. 

Harlmarjn  von  Aue,  Ivcln  (Deutsche  C'lassilcer  ties 
Mlltclaltcrs),  edited  by  Bee!),  1888,  Is. ;  Ercc  [Deutsche 
Clissihcr  dcs  Mlttelallers),  180.3,  Gs. 

I'rnin  und  Chncaln,  edited  by  Schlcich,  1887.     Gs. 

Jldhinogicyn,  edited  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  1877,  18s. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  relation  between  the 
French  and  English  Yvain  and  the  Welsh  Mabinogi  will 
be  found  in  the  Modern  Quarterhj  for  Language  and 
Literature,  Nos.  2  and  3  (July  and  Novepiber  1898). 
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